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UNPUBLISHED BERLIOZIANA 

By J. G. PROD'HOMME 

I 

TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BERLIOZ 

BY chance I have quite recently come into possession of two 
letters written by Berlioz when a youth; by a singular 
coincidence, these letters are contemporary with that of 
Beethoven, recently published in this magazine. On the one 
hand, we see the old Master — prematurely aged — in the midst 
of his perpetual struggles with domestic cares and family afflictions; 
on the other, the young student of medicine, twenty-one years 
of age, to whom the amphitheatre of the Faculty appears in- 
finitely less attractive than that of the Opera, and who, pleading 
his cause with a warmth of enthusiasm not lacking in acumen, 
seeks to persuade his family of the genuineness of his musical 
vocation. 

Some months ago I was apprized, at the Depot of X., where 
I then happened to be, of the impending arrival of a sergeant 
by the name of Berlioz. While the number of the collateral 
relatives of the great French composer is exceedingly small, his 
patronymic is of frequent occurrence among the provincials of 
Lyons and the Dauphine; consequently, I felt no particular 
surprise. However, I speedily learned that this young Sergeant 
Berlioz was a direct descendant of the composer's uncle, a fact 
of which he soon brought me most eloquent proof — namely, 
two letters written by his great-granduncle as a youth, which 
letters, besides the merit of being unpublished, are important in 
themselves with regard to both content and length (one of them 
fills no less than four quarto pages), and also on account of their 
date, 1824-1825, a period from which only two letters by Berlioz 
had been known, one addressed to his master, Lesueur, in the 
summer of 1824, before his return to Paris, and the other written 
to his father, shortly after returning, on August 81, 1824. 

The vacation spent in his native town of C6te-Saint-Andre 
having come to an end on the 25th of July, Berlioz, the pupil 
of Lesueur, had arrived in Paris four or five days later. In his 
Memoirs he tells of the family opposition, especially that of his 
mother, which he was obliged to combat in order to obtain per- 
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mission and the allowances indispensable for the further pros- 
ecution of his musical studies. His father finally yielded. Hector 
suddenly, almost secretly, left the C6te; and it was probably 
soon after his arrival in Paris that he wrote this first (incompletely 
dated) letter to his uncle Victor: 



A Monsieur 
Berlioz, Avocat General 
a la cour Royale de Grenoble 
A S' fitienne de S' Geoire 

par la C6te S' Andre 
Isere 

Paris ce Vendredi [aout-septembre 
1824] 

Mon cher oncle 
Ce n'est point a la negligence ni a 
l'oubli de mes devoirs qu'il faut im- 
puter mon si long retard a vous ecrire. 
Le vrai motif est que je n'osois le 
faire, vous sachant irrit6 contre moi; 
je ne savois comment excuser mon 
depart, quoique certainement, papa 
vous ait donne apres, les motifs du 
secret dont il fut enveloppe. II m'en 
a bien coute de m'eloigner de vous, 
sans vous avoir fait part, de la nou- 
velle determination que j'avois obtenu 
de sa tendresse; il m'en a coute encor 
davantage d'embrasser ma carriere, 
que vous reprouviez, et qui devoit 
causer tant de chagrins dans ma f amille, 
mais qu'y faire? ma funeste destin6e 
m'entrainoit malgre moi et toute autre 
occuppation m'auroit rendu le plus 
malheureux des hommes. II me semble 
en outre qu'avec les arts on peut 
payer a la soci6te le tribut qu'elle 
attend de nous; cette partie de nos 
connaissances et surtout la musique 
eleve Tame en lui donnant plus de 
sensibilite, et cette qualite etant la 
source de celles du cceur, la culture 
des beaux arts ne peut pas depraver 
l'homme. Quand (sic) a la celebrite 
plus ou moins grande qu'on peut y 
acquerir; j'espere avec l'aide et l'appui 
de mon Grand mattre; pouvoir m'y 
distinguer un jour. Je ne crois pas 
que vous partagiez mes idees la dessus, 
mais j'ose esperer que je n'aurai pas 
perdu votre affection, et que vous ne 



To Monsieur 
Berlioz, Attourney-General 
at the Royal Court of Grenoble 
at St. fitienne de St. Geoire 
by the C6te St. Andre 
Isere 
Paris, Friday [Aug.-Sept., 1824]. 

My dear Uncle, 

My long delay in writing should not 
be imputed either to negligence or to 
forgetfulness of my duties. The real 
reason is, that I did not dare to, 
knowing that you were provoked at 
me; I did not know how to excuse my 
departure, although Papa assuredly 
acquainted you afterwards with the 
motives for the secrecy surrounding it. 
It was very hard for me to leave you 
without informing you of the fresh 
readjustment which his affection has 
granted me. It was still harder for 
me to enter on my career, of which 
you disapprove, and which is bound 
to cause my family so much annoyance 
— but what can I do? my unhappy 
destiny has prevailed in spite of my- 
self, and any other occupation would 
have made me the most wretched of 
men. Besides, it seems to me that 
with the arts one can pay to society 
the tribute which it expects of us; 
this sphere of our knowledge, and 
music above all, elevates the spirit by 
endowing it with greater sensibility, 
and this property being the source of 
those of the heart, the cultivation of 
the fine arts cannot be depraving to 
man. Concerning the greater or less 
celebrity to be acquired thereby, I 
trust, with the assistance and support 
of my Great master, to gain distinction 
in time. I do not feel that you agree 
with my ideas in this matter, but I 
venture to hope that I have not lost 
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doutez pas de celle de votre respectueux your affection, and that you do not 
et tendre neveu. doubt that of your respectful and 

Hector Berlioz. loving nephew 

Hector Berlioz. 

Veuillez presenter mes devoirs a ma Please present my respects to my 

tante et a Madame Dauriac. La aunt and to Madame Dauriac. The 

famille prudhomme m'a charg6 de Prudhomme family desire me to convey 

mille choses de leur part pour ces all good wishes to these two ladies, 
dames. 

Victor-Abraham Berlioz, born in 1784, was a lawyer, appointed 
Auditor of the Council of State in 1810; advisory councillor of 
the Court of Appeals in Grenoble, and Deputy Prefect of 
Valence 1811-1814; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; deputy 
in 1818, and in the following year Advocate-General; finally, in 
1830, Court Councillor, a position which he held until his decease 
(about 1846 — the year of the Damnation de Faust). He was 
the youngest of the four uncles of Hector. We dare say that 
the latter received a sufficiently favorable response, and that 
uncle and nephew carried on a correspondence. Hector per- 
suaded him to be the mediator between himself and his family, 
still in a more or less resentful mood; to mollify relations which 
were somewhat lacking in cordiality. Doctor Berlioz felt uneasy 
on observing the state of incessant enthusiasm which possessed 
his son; and Hector replied to his uncle, as he had already done 
to his father (letter of Aug. 31, 1824), by citing the example of 
great men of genius whose biographies had fascinated him since 
childhood. — He had read with avidity the "Biographie uni- 
verselle" of Michaud, which he recalled in later years, more 
especially in his articles on Bach and Handel. 

In the course of the year 1824 Hector had attempted to com- 
pose a High Mass; he intended, during his vacation, to revise 
such portions as he had written, but wrote to his teacher, Lesueur: 

The reading over of the Kyrie and the Credo left me so indifferent, 
so cold, that .... I gave the thing up. Then I took up the revision of 
the oratorio on Le Passage de la mer rouge (Crossing of the Red Sea) 
which I showed you, and which now seems to me awfully muddled in 
certain passages. I hope to have it performed at Saint-Roch when I 
get back. 

This same oratorio was really brought out at Saint-Roch 
on the 28th of December following; but it would appear likely — 
and our letter confirms this hypothesis — that Berlioz, having 
revised his Messe solennelle, had sought to have this latter pro- 
duced on that day. His material resources being inadequate, 
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he had written in all simplicity to Chateaubriand .... "as the 
sole man capable of understanding and meeting such a request, 
to beg him to put me in a position to make arrangements for the 
production of my mass by lending me 1200 francs." (Berlioz, 
Memoires, end of Chap, vii.) Chateaubriand's reply arrived post 
festum, on December 31st: "I love art and artists (he answered 
the youthful disciple of Lesueur), but the trials to which talent is 
sometimes subjected, cause it to triumph, and the day of success 
repays it for all it has suffered." 

So Berlioz brought out his little oratorio (in the style of 
Lesueur) merely as a stop-gap. He was determined to hear his 
Messe solennelle, and actually did hear it on July the 10th, 1825. 
"Half a dozen" journals praised this "composition by M. Hector 
Berlioz, a pupil of M. Lesueur," and among others Le Corsaire, 
a friend of the young musician's, declared that "this brilliant 
debut" had produced "the greatest effect." 1 

In the preparations for the performance of this Messe solen- 
nelle — later destroyed by its author, who, however, saved several 
numbers — is found the occasion for the letter addressed, some 
weeks subsequent to Chateaubriand's declination, 

A Monsieur To 

Monsieur V. Berlioz Monsieur V. Berlioz 

Avocat General a la cour Royale Avocat General at the Royal Court 

de Grenobie of Grenoble 

Rue neuve Rue neuve 

Isere Is6re 

Paris ce 18 fevrier 1825 Paris, Feb. 18, 1825. 

Mon cher oncle My dear Uncle, 

Vous allez Stre sans doute etonn6 de You will undoubtedly be surprised 

l'objet de ma lettre. Je viens vous at the object of my letter. I write to 

supplier d'etre le mediateur entre mon beg you to act as mediator between 

pere et moi; L'extreme amitie qu'il a my father and myself; his devoted 

pour vous me fait espere qu'il fera cas friendship for you gives me reason to 

de vos conseils, et la conformity de hope that he will value your advice, 

vos opinions avec les siennes, ne peut and the agreement of your ideas with 

manquer de Iui faire voir que, si vous his cannot fail to make him perceive 

plaidez ma cause, vous la croyez celle that, if you plead my cause, you 

de la raison. believe me to be in the right. 

Voila, ce que je puis dire en ma What I can say in my own favor is 

faveur. this: 

Dabord, papa se cnoit parfaitememt First, Papa thinks he possesses per- 

de sangfroid, ce qui lui donne, dit-il un feet mental poise, which gives him (so 

grand avantage, pour voir les choses he says) a great advantage, for seeing 

sous leur vrai point de vue; sur mon things from the true point of view, 

etat habituel d'Enthousiasme. Dans over my habitual state of enthusiasm. 

l Cf. the letter from Berlioz to his mother (July 14, 1825), and that to his friend 
Duboys (July 20). 
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sa derniere lettre, il commence par me 
dire, (que c'est a tort que j'espere que 
ma perseverance pourra le Iasser ou que 
des succes pourront le faire revenir) 
Ce qui est avouer que, Lors meme que 
je devrois devenir un Gluck ou un 
Mozart il ne consentirait jamais a ce 
que je sois musicien. 

£st-on de sang-froid quand on 
pense ainsi? refflechissez aux conse- 
quences d'une pareille opinion. Je lui 
disois un jour que si tous les peres 
avoient agi comme lui, il n'y auroit 
jamais eu en Europe ni poetes ni 
peintres, ni architectes ni sculpteurs ni 
compositeurs: II me repondit *eht le 
grand malheurl » 

Etoit il de sangfroid? 

Vous pourrez peut-etre m'objecter 
que Quand tous les peres qui se trou- 
vent dans le meme cas que le mien, 
penseroient de meme, cela ne pour- 
roit pas aneantir les arts, parceque 
les hommes nes dans les basses classes 
de la societe, n'ayant rien a perdre, 
pourroient s'exposer aux perils de 
cette carriere epineuse; je vous re- 
pondrai encor, que si les opinions de 
ces hommes 6toient les memes que 
celles de mon pere, ils devroient en 
conclure naturellement, qu'au lieu 
d'exposer leur carriere a la moindre 
chance, il vaut mieux prendre un etat 
sur, tel que ceux de charpentier cor- 
donnier et autres. Done les arts 
seroient aneantis; et je ne crois pas 
necessaire de mettre en question si 
ce seroit un malheur pour les nations 
civilisees. 

Mon pere me dit ensuite que l'6tat 
d'enthousiasme detruit toutes les qua- 
lites du coeur et fait des hommes qui 
en sont possedes des etres faibles, 
immoraux, egolstes et meprisables. B 
me donne pour exemple Laf ontaine, qui 
avoit abandonne sa femme et ses en- 
fans. Mais sans entrer dans le detail 
des raisons, qui engageoient I'illustre 
fabuliste, a en agir ainsi, et que tout 
le monde connoit; je riposterai par 
l'exemple de Boileau, du Grand Cor- 



In his last letter he begins by telling 
me that I am wrong in hoping that 
my persistence can tire him, or that 
my success could make him change his 
opinion. — This means that even if I 
were by way of becoming a Gluck or 
a Mozart, he never would consent to 
my becoming a musician. 

Does such an idea show mental 
poise? Reflect on the consequences of 
such an opinion. One day I told him 
that if all fathers had acted as he 
does, Europe would never have had 
either poets or painters, either archi- 
tects, or sculptors, or composers; and 
he answered, "Dear me, what a mis- 
fortune!" 

Was that a proof of mental poise? 

You might possibly object, that if 
all fathers found themselves in the same 
position as mine, and held like opinions, 
this could not annihilate the arts, 
because men born in the lower classes 
of society, having nothing to lose, 
could expose themselves to the perils 
of this thorny career; then I should 
reply to you, that if the opinions of 
these men were similar to those of 
my father, they would naturally reach 
the conclusion that, instead of exposing 
their Iifework to the slightest hazard, 
it would be better to choose some safe 
occupation, such as carpentry, or 
shoemaking, and the like. Thus the 
arts would be annihilated; and I do 
not consider it necessary to ask whether 
this would be a misfortune for civilized 
nations. 

After that my father said to me 
that the mood of enthusiasm destroys 
all the endowments of the heart and 
turns the men who are possessed by it 
into feeble, immoral, egoistic and 
despicable beings. As an example he 
mentioned Lafontaine, who abandoned 
his wife and children. But without 
entering into details concerning the 
reasons which moved the illustrious 
fabulist to act thus, and which every- 
body knows, I retorted with the exam- 
ples of Boileau, of the great Corneille, 
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neille, de Racine, de Gluck, de Gretry, 
de Lesueur et d'une infinite d'autres; 
Tous les contemporains se sont accor- 
des et s'accordent encor sur les qualites 
qui en ont fait des homines recomman- 
dables independamment de leur genie. 
Et certes si I'auteur des Horaces, celui 
d'Athalie, celui d'Iphigenie en tauride, 
celui du Silvain, et celui des Bardes 
n'etoient pas possedes du Demon de 
1'enthousiasme, je ne sais pas alors 
comment on doit appeler le feu qui 
les animoit. 

Vous allez sans doute, mon cher 
oncle, me demander sur quoi je fonde 
des esperances de succes. 

Je crois le temps de me faire con- 
naitre au theatre d'une maniere ecla- 
tante, extremement eloigne; mais j'es- 
pere beaucoup d'une messe Solennelle, 
qui sera certainement executee d'ici 
en quatre ou cinq mois; Dernierement 
j'avois voulu la faire entendre, comme 
vous l'avez peut-eixe appris, mais 
I'impossibilite de reunir, sans payer, 
le grand nombre d'artistes indispen- 
sable et sa trop grande difficulte d'ex. 
ecution pour un ouvrage qui ne doi 
pas etre repete souvent, ont ete des 
obstacles insurmontables. Je viens de 
retoucher ma partition et d'en elaguer 
toutes les grandes difficultes; Je l'ai 
de nouveau montre a M r Lesueur qui 
apres l'avoir lue attentivement pen- 
dant quatre jours, me I'a rendue en me 
disant: "II est desesperant que vos 
parens veuillent vous arreter, je ne 
mets plus le moindre doute a ce que 
vous reussissiez en musique, on voit 
que vous irez grandement. II y a 
dans cet ouvrage une imagination in- 
concevable, une masse d'idees qui 
m'etonne; le default (sic) c'est qu'il y en 
a trop; moderez vous, moderez vous, 
tachez d'etre plus simple." Voila en- 
suite ce qu'il a dit de ma messe a 
quelqu'un qui me l'a rep6t6. "Ce 
garcpn la, a une imagination du diable, 
sa messe est etonnante, il y a tant 
d'idees qu'avec sa partition j'en ferois 
dix des miennes; mais c'est plus fort 



of Racine, Gluck, Gretry, Lesueur, 
and a great many more; all contem- 
poraries were in agreement, and still 
agree, with regard to the qualities 
which made them men to be com- 
mended, independently of their genius. 
And surely if the author of The Horatii, 
or of Athalie, or of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
or of Silvain, or of The Bards, was not 
possessed by the demon of enthusiasm, 
I am at a loss to say how the fire which 
inspired them ought to be named. 

You, my dear Uncle, are doubtless 
about to ask me, on what I found my 
hopes of success. 

I believe the time to be still very 
remote, in which I shall make myself 
known at the theatre with brilliant 
distinction; but I cherish great hopes 
of a Messe solennelle which will cer- 
tainly be performed within four or 
five months from now. I wished to 
bring it out a short time ago, as I 
may have informed you; but the im- 
possibility of bringing together, with- 
out remuneration, the large number of 
indispensable artists, and the too great 
difficulties of its execution for a work 
which would not be frequently repeated, 
proved to be insurmountable obstacles. 
I have just finished the revision of my 
score and cutting out all the chief 
difficulties; I have resubmitted it to 
M. Lesueur, who took four days for 
attentively reading it and returned it 
to me with the remark, "It is disheart- 
ening that your parents propose to 
restrain you; I no longer have a shadow 
of doubt that you will succeed in music, 
you are visibly making great progress. 
In this work there is an incredible 
imagination, a mass of ideas that 
astonishes me; the fault is, that there 
are too many; be moderate, be moder- 
ate! try to be simpler." And this 
is what he said about my Mass to 
some one who repeated it to me: 
"That boy has the devil of an imagi- 
nation, his mass is astounding; he has 
so many ideas that I could make a 
dozen of my scores out of his one; but 
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que lui, il faut absolument qu'il lache 
sa bordee, il veut foudroyer son monde 
a toute force." Les memes choses 
m'ont ete dites a peu pres par le chef 
d'orchestre de I'opera qui apres avoir 
etudie ma partition pendant 8 jours, 
s'est engage a en diriger l'execution. 
J'ai recu une Iettre de complimens et 
de conseils, de la part de Mr. Lefebvre 
l'organiste de St. Roch; qui avait 
assiste a la repetition que nous com- 
mengames, et que je ne laissai pas 
achever, la veille du jour ou je devois 
donner ma messe dans cette eglise. 
Un Monsieur de ma connaissance lui 
parloit de moi directement et entre 
autres choses Mr. Lefebvre lui dit: 
"Ce sera peut-6tre dans quelques an- 
nees le premier compositeur que nous 
ayons." 

Tout cela est fait pour m'encourager; 
mais ce sur quoi je compte princi- 
palement, c'est une certaine puissance 
motrice que je sens en moi, un feu, 
une ardeur que le ne saurois definir, 
qui se dirige tenement vers un seul 
point la grande musique, dramatique 
ou religieuse, que je ne l'eprouve pas 
meme pour la musique Legere, et que 
je ne ferais pas six pas pour assister a 
un opera comique. 

En resume — II paroit que papa bien 
loin d'etre de sang-froid, s'est tene- 
ment exalte l'imagination, qu'il m'ecrit 
actuellement des choses qu'il etoit 
bien eloigne de penser il y a un an — 
II me semble evident que je reussirai — 
il est certain que rien ne peut me faire 
changer de direction; et que mon p&re 
me considerant comme un fou, ce 
n'est pas moi non plus qui pourrois le 
faire revenir de ses preventions. 

C'est pourquoi, mon cher oncle, je 
vous conjure de reflechir murement 
a ma situation, mettant a part tous les 
prejuges, et de plaider ma cause moins 
pour moi, que pour rendre la tran- 
quility au plus tendre pere; si vous 
prenez mon parti, je ne desespere pas 
de retrouver le bonheur que son 
affliction nous a fait perdre. 



they run away with him, he absolutely 
must let go a broadside, he wants 
to overwhelm his hearers with might 
and main." Very much the same thing 
was said to me by the conductor of 
the opera, who, after studying my 
score for a week, has agreed to conduct 
its performance. I have received a 
letter full of compliments and advice 
from M. Lefebvre, the organist of 
Saint-Roch, who attended the rehear- 
sal which we had commenced, and 
which I did not allow to be finished, 
the evening before the day when I 
was to bring out my Mass at that 
church. A gentleman with whom I am 
acquainted spoke with him personally 
about me, and among other things 
M. Lefebvre said to him: "Perhaps, in 
a few years, he will be the foremost 
among our composers." 

All this serves to encourage me; 
but what I chiefly rely upon is a 
certain urging power that I feel within 
myself, a fire, an ardor that I cannot 
define, which so strives towards one 
sole point, music in the grand style, 
dramatic or sacred, that I do not feel 
it in the least for light music, and would 
not take six steps to attend a comedy- 
opera. 

To sum up: It appears that Papa, 
far from possessing mental poise, has 
wrought up his imagination to such a 
pitch that he now writes me things 
which would not have entered his 
head a year ago. I feel quite sure 
that I shall succeed. It is certain that 
nothing can change my purpose; and 
that, as my father considers me crazy, it 
is out of the question that I should 
succeed in overcoming his prejudices. 

This is why I implore you, my dear 
Uncle, to take my case into careful 
consideration and with an open mind, 
and to plead my cause less on my 
account than to restore peace of mind 
to the tenderest of fathers; if you take 
my part, I shall not despair of re- 
covering the happiness which his 
affliction has made us lose. 
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Votre affectionne neveu Your affectionate nephew 

H. Berlioz H. Berlioz 

Hue St. Jacques N° 79. Rue St.-Jacques No. 79. 

It may be assumed that the Advocate-General Victor Berlioz 
was convinced by his nephew's sincerity of tone, and that he 
contributed, to the extent of his ability, to allay the irritations 
which unavoidably arose between the latter and his relatives, 
down to the day when the Institute, having awarded him the 
dignus intrare for the Academie de France at Rome, set the seal 
of official recognition on the triumph of his inflexibility over 
all obstacles. 

In 1825, at a time when the repertories of the Opera and the 
Opera-Comique offered nothing of genuine interest — Gluck did 
not regmerge at all in the Rue Lepeletier till the end of the year — 
for a musician eager for "the sublime," like our young Berlioz, 
these two theatres were marking time, the one against the arrival 
of Rossini, the other before the advent of La Dame blanche by 
Boieldieu (Dec. 10, 1825), which repaired its fortunes. The Opera 
subsisted solely by grace of public curiosity; its audiences gathered 
to gaze on the "marvels" of the new illumination by gas, in 
Les Bayaderes or in Aladin, ou la Lampe merveilleuse. As for the 
Theatre Italien, 

had it been in my power to place a barrel of powder under the audi- 
torium of the 'theatre Louvois' (so writes Berlioz ten years later) and 
to blow it up during the representation of La Gazza ladra or II Barbiere 
with all that was in it, I should have done so, never fear. My readers 
may easily imagine that my blood has cooled down remarkably, and 
that my musical opinions have been greatly modified. 

Only at the Odeon, where, since the 7th of December, 1824, 
Castil-Blaze had been giving his Robin des Bois, a pasticcio of 
Der Freischiltz, with extraordinary success, could the youthful 
Berlioz find musical pasture to his taste. 

Indeed, in the fine and valuable letter which we have just 
read, he expresses undisguised contempt for "light music," the 
only kind which he then had an opportunity of hearing in Paris. 
His clairvoyant soul already warned him that the theatres, "these 
evil haunts of music," would not show him hospitality. This 
the future made him see clearly. And although France lost 
thereby a composer for the theatre, music gained a grand sym- 
phonist whose works, wellnigh half a century after his death, 
will bear comparison with the most celebrated instrumental 
compositions of all the Schools. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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II 
A YOUTHFUL AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERLIOZ 

{From the autograph manuscript at the Conservatory of Music in Paris) 

In 1832 Hector Berlioz, "prix de Rome" of 1830, came back 
to Paris; he planned (but his plan was not carried out) to set 
out again at once for Germany, to continue the travel and study 
prescribed for prize-winners at the Institute. But, before that, 
he was eager to take a flight, musically speaking, to give the 
Parisians a chance to hear or to hear again some of his works, 
among others the Symphonie Fantastiqtie, which, with the addition 
of the bizarre "melologue" Ulio, had become the Episode de la vie 
d'un artiste. More than anything else, he wanted to interest in 
himself Harriet Smithson, the Irish actress; he had again fallen 
wildly in love with her, though still without knowing her per- 
sonally, on finding her again in Paris, after two years of absence 
and after a certain "violent distraction," into the details of which 
we may penetrate in the MSmoires and correspondence of the 
master. 

Miss Smithson was present at the first concert on December 
9. A second performance of the Fantastique and of Ulio was 
given the thirtieth of the same month. Berlioz — who knew well 
the value of advertising in all its forms and who was not, on occa- 
sion, opposed to a certain amount of "bluff" — in order to interest 
the public and Miss Smithson not only in the work which she had 
just heard but also and especially in his own personality — con- 
ceived the idea of having his biography written by his friend 
d'Ortigue 1 and published in the "biographical gallery of French 
and foreign artists" in the Revue de Paris. This review, founded 
in 1829 by Veron, was at the time a very "chic," very modern 
magazine, the founder of which had "flung wide open the doors 
of full publicity to young and still obscure talents as well as to 
writers already celebrated." The year before, Dr. Bennati had 
contributed a biography of Paganini, almost pathological in 
character, well calculated to excite public curiosity. Why should 
not Berlioz do something similar, under the sheltering name of 
d'Ortigue? As soon as the first concert was finished, he hastily 
drew up this first autobiography; d'Ortigue took it, improved the 
style a little, pruned down or corrected some exaggerations, giving 

'Joseph d'Ortigue, born at Cavaillon (Vaucluse), was a friend of Berlioz from his 
first appearance in Paris. He had published in 1889 De la guerre dee Dilettante*, <m la 
revolution operie par It. Rostini dam I' opera francais. As a defender of Berlioz, ten 
years later, he published a volume on his friend's Benvenuto Cellini. 
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free rein to his southern enthusiasm and facility. He interspersed 
long comments, aesthetic and otherwise. Replacing the too 
transparent initial given by Berlioz (who had written "Miss S . . "), 
d'Ortigue designated as Miss *** the Irish actress, the target of 
this romantic little shot. Rendered thus presentable, the im- 
provisation appeared in the Revue for December 15, a fortnight 
before the second performance of the Episode de la vie d'un artiste. 
The autograph manuscript of Berlioz which had been the 
basis of d'Ortigue's article was found again twelve years ago by 
the late Weckerlin, the librarian at the Conservatoire, and its 
authenticity certified by Charles Malherbe. It consists of fifteen 
pages written on letter paper. In several places and on the six- 
teenth page, d'Ortigue has scribbled a few notes, to help him in 
drawing up the article. I print here Berlioz's text as it left his 
hands, closing in square brackets [ ] the erased words which are 
still legible. The text may be compared with an article of the 
same period, La Lettre d'un enihousiasme [sic] which the Revue 
europienne had just published, as well as with the first chapters 
of the M6moires. 1 



(1882) 

Hector Berlioz was born at La C6te-Saint-Andr6 (Isere) Dec. 11, 
1803. His father destined him for the career of medicine, which he 
himself pursued with distinction. Only, with the purpose of making 
his son's education complete, he gave him, at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
a teacher of music. At the end of six months, the young Berlioz sang at 
sight and played passably well on the flute. His aversion for patho- 
logical studies increased as he saw approaching the moment for finally 
taking them up. To overcome this aversion his father used the following 
method. He spread out in his study Monro's enormous TraitS d'ostio- 
logie with lifesize plates, summoned his son, and, placing him before the 
picture of a corpse, said to him, "There are the studies which we are to 
take up together. See, if you will begin now, I will order for you from 
Paris an excellent flute with all the new stops." 

The unhappy child, caught in the trap, promised everything his 
father wished, and then ran and locked himself into his room, where he 
shed bitter and abundant tears. Nevertheless, dragged along and be- 
guiled by the tenderness which his father always showed him, he travelled 
for two years the path he had entered so reluctantly. But the demon 
of music had already seized him. He passed his nights growing pale 
over treatises of harmony which he could not understand; he made 

'D'Ortigue reprinted the article 1833 in his book Le baleon de I'OpSra and the late 
Charles Malherbe published an article about this manuscript under the title of "Une 
autobiographic de Berlioz," in the Rivista Musicale, 1906, showing by parallel columns 
the changes which d'Ortigue made in the text of Berlioz. — Translator. 
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useless attempts at composition, which, given to the amateur performers of 
la C6te-St.-Andr6, failed from the start amid jokes and bursts of laughter. 

A quartet by Haydn finally revealed to him spontaneously what 
harmony might be. By dint of listening to it, reading it, writing the 
score of it, Berlioz unveiled the mystery of the fundamental bass, and 
from that moment understood all that the hodge-podge of didactic books 
had concealed from his intelligence. He composed at once a quintet 
for flute, two violins, alto, and bass, which this time was not hissed but 
applauded by the performers. This success began to disturb his father. 

Shortly after this, Berlioz came to Paris, with the purpose of finish- 
ing at the School of Medicine the studies so ill suited to him. He saw 
the dissecting room and he saw the Opera. Placed thus between death 
and pleasure, between frightful corpses and ravishing dancers, between 
the music of Gluck and the prose of Bichat, he [nevertheless] kept for a 
whole month his promise to his father to follow the course faithfully; 
in this he was sustained and guided by his friend and fellow-pupil M. 
Robert, who is to-day [one of the] a young surgical anatomist of great 
distinction. Still, he often disturbed the peace of the dissecting-amphi- 
theatre by passionate accounts of the performance of the night before, 
accompanying the rhythm of the saw or the scalpel with which he was 
opening a skull by rich melodies of La Vestale or Cortez. 

The following year the young musician-anatomist wrote to his 
father that he could no longer resist his yearnings for art and his an- 
tipathy for medicine; he implored his father's consent to a change of 
direction, since the way that he had so far followed seemed to him hence- 
forward absolutely incompatible with his temperament. The parents 
of Berlioz then began a battle with their son which lasted nearly four 
years and which succeeded only in making all the members of the family 
unhappy, for each one persisted obstinately in his own opinion. All 
means were used to bring back Hector into what they called the right 
way. Prayers, threats, stopping of allowance, caresses, promises for the 
future, even curses — all were in vain against the iron will of Berlioz and 
his profound passion for music. 

In a moment of despair and distress, his father having written him 
that he was to expect no more from his feebleness and that he would 
have to be satisfied with his own means of support, 1 Berlioz went to the 
director of the Th6atre des Nouveautes which was then being built 2 and 
asked for a place as a flute-player in the orchestra. 

"No place for flutes— all full." 

"Well, then, take me as a member of the chorus." 

"Sir, the lists are full. [There is no vacancy.] I see no way to 
employ you. Yet, there may be need of a bass for the chorus; if that 
would suit you, leave your address." 

Some days after, Berlioz received an invitation to come to the office 
of the Nouveautes. There was a competition for a place in the chorus. 
He found as rivals a blacksmith, a weaver, a chorister from St. Eustache 
and an old [chorus-man] singer from the Panorama Dramatique. These 
gentlemen sang their pieces. It was the turn of Berlioz. 

'Berlioz first wrote: "he should expect no more from his family and must de- 
pend," and then corrected the phrase. 

'This theatre, situated in the Place de la Bourse, opened Mar. 1, 1827. 
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"Well, sir, what have you learned?" 

"Nothing. Have you no music here?" 

"No, there is none." 

"Nothing? Not even an Italian solfeggio?" 

"No, nothing; but you couldn't read it at sight if there were." 

"Pardon me, Sir. I will sing at sight anything you like." 

"Ah! That's another matter. . . . Then, you must know some 
operatic arias." 

"Yes, sir. I know by heart all the repertory of the opera, la V estate, 

Cortez, (Edipe, les Danaides, the two IphigSnies, Orphie, Armide ." 

"Stop! Stop! The devil! what a memory! Well, since you know 
so much, sing us the great air from the third act of (Edipe with the 
recitative." 

Berlioz sang the great air, accompanied only by a few improvised 
chords on a violin. The candidates [competitors] were dismissed. The 
next day Berlioz received an official letter [telling] announcing to him 
that he had won over the blacksmith, the weaver, the chorister from St. 
Eustache [and] even over the singer from the Panorama-Dramatique, 
and that he was admitted as a member of the chorus at the Theatre des 
Nouveautes, at fifty francs a month. 

He stayed there three months. After that time, too weary of howl- 
ing the "flons-flons" of vaudeville, and having found a few pupils in 
solfeggio who assured him means of existence, he came away from the 
theatre, that he might in solitude finish the opera of the Francs-Juges. 
That opera has never been presented, but the overture has won fame. 
His parents, conquered by his perseverance, gave back the modest al- 
lowance which they had withdrawn. He was, for a moment, happy, 
but an event befell which was to upset his existence. 

It is difficult to realize what love must be to a soul like that of 
Berlioz; he [even] did not know that there is a time in life when the pas- 
sions have a degree of intensity which makes everything felt before pale 
and weak. It was reserved for a celebrated Englishwoman to teach 
him. The English theatre had just spread before us the marvels of 
Shakespeare's genius. An actress, who had been misunderstood in 
England, tried the part of Ophelia in Hamlet, and obtained the prodigious 
success that she deserved. Berlioz saw her at this moment; a love seized 
him, inexplicable [by] in its results, terrifying in its violence, its tenacity; 
it submerged him completely. 1 AH his efforts to be loved and to be 
understood failed utterly; he fell into the deepest and most pitiable de- 
spair. He neither wrote music nor even listened to any. In this state 
of broken-heartedness and of nervous excitement, listening to music 
caused him only intolerable pain.* 

'Here d'Ortigue has written in the margin of the manuscript, "La Marquise et 
Lelio" and in a brief enlargement has made allusion to the LSlio of George Sand which 
the Revue de Paris had just published, and the title of which Berlioz took for the title 
of the second part of his fipiaode de la vie d'un artiste. 

•D'Ortigue notes here again: "Mme. de Stael, myself." He cites in his article 
Mme. de StaeTs picture of the suffering of Oswald: "Oswald since his misfortune had 
not had the courage to listen to music. He feared sounds which wound the melancholy 
and cause veritable pain when we are oppressed by real griefs." Then citing himself, 
d'Ortigue quotes a page of a former study, the last line of which ends much in the style 
of Berlioz: "No, music is not a relief." 
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Berlioz was to be seen in a corner of the orchestra at the Odeon 
on the days when the English actors were not playing [for he could not 
think without shuddering of seeing Miss S. again]. Pale and worn, his 
long hair and his beard in disorder, he was a taciturn spectator of some 
comedy by Picard. From time to time the play would drag from him 
[a rare] a frightful burst of laughter, like [that] the involuntary and pain- 
ful laughter which results from the spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
when one is tickled. An object of pity to the artists, he was an object 
of raillery to others, who called him "the father of joy." 

"Oh unhappy woman," he sometimes cried to his friends and even 
in the street, "if she could understand a love like mine, she would rush 
to my arms, were she to die there, consumed by the fire of my impatience." 

Often, after fifteen months' separation from the fair islander, the 
friends of Berlioz, seeing him more calm, hoped he would come back to 
ordinary life, since nothing was left to remind him of the features, the 
talent, or the success of her whom he had loved with such frenzy. But 
in the midst of joyous conversation he would break off. His pale face 
would be covered with sweat; a convulsive trembling would make his 
whole body shudder; and a deluge of tears would end the frightful 
paroxysm. 

[One day it was] In the middle of the third year of this incredible 
passion he heard from the lips of a friend an absurd slander of Miss S. . . , 
and he disappeared from Paris for two days. 1 .... [heard from in- 
different lips . . having received the information, true or false, that 
she who had been so rigorous with him. . . . had yielded herself during 
her last stay in London .... with one of her compatriots] .... The 
imprudent friend who broke his heart with this fatal news, became 
alarmed when he failed later in the evening to find Berlioz at home. He 
was sought everywhere, even at the Morgue. No trace was found. He 
himself related how, walking blindly, he left Paris and found himself at 
midnight in the fields near a village the name of which he never knew; 
how, unable to walk further, stupefied with despair, he threw himself on 
some sheaves of grain, where he passed the night, not in sleeping or in 
weeping, but in listening in the most complete numbness to the cow- 
bells, the barking farm-dogs, the jolting wheels on the highway, or in 
laughing at the fright he gave some partridges which he saw in the moon- 
light come and eat near his feet. The next day he wandered on, still 
without food, until he came to a plain near Sceaux; there he fell ex- 
hausted in a ditch and slept a sleep as heavy as lead till evening. He 
came back to Paris in the middle of the night, to the great astonishment 
of the people in the house, who thought that he was dead. For several 
days he responded only by a most obstinate silence to all the affec- 
tionate questions of his friends. 2 

'The manuscript is almost illegible here because of the numerous erasures with 
which Berlioz has covered it. It is just possible to make out the words given above re- 
lating to the "absurd slander" against Miss Smithson by one of Berlioz's comrades. 

'Here d'Ortigue introduces in his article about eight pages on the work which 
Berlioz was presenting to the public, on the necessity to the auditor of "all these bio- 
graphical details, indispensable for the understanding of this extraordinary composition"; 
he explains, in a word, the plan and the form — and also the occasion. 
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Miss S. . . . was present at the last concert of Berlioz, 1 holding in 
her hand a copy of the M&ologue, which she read with close attention. 
[If she is not of the type of "femme galante"] her heart must have been 
flooded by strange feelings at the striking success of the man she had 
disdained and at the ingenious vengeance he had taken. All this, all 
these circumstances brought about by chance give to our biography 
[quite] the air of a romance. The story is a true one [it is true] never- 
theless, as [all] those who are acquainted with Berlioz know only too 
well. 

The winning of the prize for composition at the Institute during 
the three days of the revolution 2 amidst the rattle of shots and the cries 
of the infuriated people; his voyage to Italy, and his escape from ship- 
wreck in the Gulf of Genoa on his way to Livourne; his wanderings over 
the mountains in the kingdom of Naples with a gun on his shoulder, 
living on the products of his hunt — almost entirely — haunting bandits' 
dens, passing whole days building pyramids of stones on the rocky 
peaks of Subiaco, or smoking a dozen cigars lying in the sun like a beggar, 
throwing himself fully dressed into the Anio at the risk of dying from 
fever three hours afterward; extravagantly gay, or dumb and brutal 
according to whether his Irish memories attacked him or let him alone; 
his furious cries of admiration when he read at Florence for the first time 
Shakespeare's King Lear; [his violating a tomb] his momentary fancy 
for a Florentine lady whom he did not know, whom he never saw till she 
was dead [but] and whose funeral he followed after having admired her 
features during the service at the Duomo, and whose beauty he contem- 
plated at leisure in [the place] the kind of morgue where the Florentines 
leave their dead before burial, and whose dead hand he kissed as he parted 
from her in tears — all this seems like an exaggerated imitation of a Byronic 
novel. 8 

Hector Berlioz. 

Here he limited himself to a few hints to d'Ortigue, which he 
probably amplified in speech. The article in the Revue de Paris, 
the purpose of which was to interest Miss Smithson as well as the 
hearers of the Symphonie fantastique and Lilio, closed with this 
portrait of Berlioz, well calculated to intrigue the Irish actress. 

Berlioz is of medium stature, but well proportioned. Still when one 
sees him sitting down, one thinks him much taller, doubtless because of 
the virile character of his face. His features are fine and clearly cut — an 
aquiline nose, a delicate, small mouth, a prominent chin, deep and piercing 
eyes, sometimes covered with a veil of melancholy and languor. Long 
blonde wavy hair shadows a brow already marked with wrinkles where 

'December 9, 1832. The Episode de la tie d'un artiste was repeated on the 29th of 
the same month. [The date, Dec. 30, which M. Prod'homme gives earlier, is confirmed 
by him in Hector Berlioz (1803-1869) p. 127, and by other authorities. — Translator. 

■July 27, 28, 29, 1830. 

•The reader will find in the Mimoires which Berlioz wrote long after the amplified 
and dramatic account of this last episode. 
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are drawn the stormy passions that have tormented his soul since child- 
hood. 

His conversation is uneven, brusque, broken, passionate, sometimes 
effusive, oftener restrained and stiff, always dignified and loyal; and 
according to the turn it takes, arousing in the auditor a lively curiosity 
or a feeling of interest and tender yearning. He has applied to himself 
these fine verses of Victor Hugo: 

Certes, plus d'un vieillard sans flamme, sans cheveux, 
Tombe de lassitude au bout de tous ses vceux, 
Falirait s'il voyait, comme un gouffre dans l'onde, 
Mon ame ou ma pensee habite comme un monde; 
Tout ce que j'ai souffert, tout ce que j'ai tente, 
Tout ce qui m'a menti comme un fruit avorte, 
Les amours, les travaux, les deuils de la jeunesse; 
Mon plus beau temps passe sans espoir qu'il renaisse; 
Et quoiqu'a l'age encore ou l'avenir sourit, 
Le livre de mon coeur a toute page ecrit. 

(Certainly many an old man, now bald and cold at heart, exhausted 
with weariness and with no desires left, would grow pale could he see, 
as in a whirlpool in the ocean, my soul, which is the whole world to my 
thought, — if he could see all that I have suffered, all that I have tried, 
all that I have found deceitful as fruit rotten at the core, — if he could see 
the loves, the labors, the laments of my youth, my fairest years gone 
with no hope of return, and, though I am still at the age when the future 
is supposed to smile, the book of my heart already scribbled over.) 

(Translated by Marguerite Barton) 



